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ODE 


Written at 
} 


the request of the Irish Government on 
the revival 


of the Tailltean (Irish Olympic) Games 
MPYREAN is the source 
Of indomitable will. 





God the runner to his course 
Holds, and urges on until 

Lips and face of blood are drained, 
And the fainting limbs are numb 
Till the heart, by God sustained, 
Bravely to the end is come. 


By the Conflict is revealed 


In a runner what is best; 


Nh 
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By the struggle in the field, 

By the speed which is the test, 

By the speed that wears him down 
Till the spirit alone can bear 
Limbs that stagger for the crown 
And the thunder in his ear. 


Where are they who ran before 
Under Tara’s wide-eyed steep; 
And the chariots that tore 
Parallel the ridges deep? 

Where are noble man and horse? 
Ah, they both have lost the rein; 
They have circled in a course 
Tara shall not see again! 


Aye, their hands are empty now, 
And the green earth clothes their hill: 
Gone the glory from the brow 
And the sudden shout is still, 
Blown upon the wind away 

From the land that no man knows, 
Folded in the earth are they, 

And the grass as freshly grows. 


Silence now and hear the King! 














OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


KING LEARY 


We are, as our fathers were, 
Lovers of the swift and strong, 
Lovers of the open air, 
Lovers of the horse and song 
And the glories of the voice 
In the deeds to be retold. 
Therefore let us now rejoice 
As the kings rejoiced of old. 


Room enough for Peace is here 
On the green and shaven swards, 
For the pitching charioteer, 

For the grave contending Bards, 
For the young men in the race, 
For the stately sport of dames, 
For the maidens fair of face. 
We have opened Tailltean Games. 


Herald: The King of the South. Be listening! 


THE KING OF THE SOUTH 


King, we have come to this noble place 

From the mountainous south of the narrow bays 
Where, isled in grass, the short oaks grow, 

Their low leaves wet by the tide below, 


Nh 
We 
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Where the golden sea-weed is lodged and low 
Till the tide returns as smooth and bland 
As the tremulous path to Fairyland; 

And the moon at night renews the track 
With a ladder of light on the waters black: 
A misty land that is poor in flocks, 

Of tender valleys and heartless rocks, 

Where stout lowlanders, and, wild, without fear 
The deep-breathed runner, the mountaineer. 
King, we will try on your plain of Meath 

Who may in the running be left to breathe, 
As the circling race draws near its close 

And our men, reversing their way with foes, 
Fly from each other along the track, 

Who may for his running the prize bear back. 
Our Bards will sing so the Dead may hear 

In their green duns watching from year to year 
The Summer come with its grasses tall 

And, after a longer interval, 

The sweet youth ripen to women and men 

To love, to challenge, to glory; and then 

The green earth laps them, and, all too soon, 
They join the watchers within the dun. 

We are come, O King, where the games are sped, 
To share life’s crown with the still-foot Dead. 











OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


THE KING OF THE WEST 


Where I come from, King, the skies 
Are less colored than the land; 

And the wildest winds that rise 

In their clouds are moist and bland. 

If you climbed a mountain peak 
When the sun has just gone down, 
And the sea’s without a break, 
Heaven from sea could not be known. 


Islands shimmer after dark 

Floating in forgotten gold, 

Islands reached by no man’s barque, 
Islands poets’ eyes behold. 

And I bring my bards to try 

Who may conquer in the course 
Where the wing’s too slow to fly, 
Where none may prevail by force. 


THE SONG OF THE BARDS 


What should follow Sport but Song, 
And the victor but renown? 

Many men are brave and strong, 
But if Courage strive unknown 

And no poet make it sweet 

With the words that rouse the dead, 
Even better were defeat: 

Who will men forgotten heed? 
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We can drive a host that wars 
With the long embattled years: 
Time gives ground when in the cars 
Poets are the charioteers. 

Beauty vanishing like Spring 

We can rescue and respite, 

Raise her from Earth’s shadowing 
Up into perennial light 


We can walk the reddened path 
In the slippery wake of Conn 
Rouse the Hundred-Battled wrath, 
Bid him stay or tarre him on 

We can tell of queenly joy 
Underneath the trysting thorn, 
And the anger of McRoy 

When the wooden sword was worn. 


We can sing the noble horse 

And the wonder of his race, 
Showing how superna! Force 

Turns to Courage, Speed and Grace: 
For he sprang from soil and surf 
Where the ocean weds the loam; 
And he thunders on the turf, 

And his speed gives back the foam 





While we hold the Shield of Song 
Stands the lineage of Kings; 
And our buckler against wrong 











OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


Louder than MacNessa’s rings. 
Loveliness we can renew 
Unrestricted by its date, 

And the brave man’s death undo. 
We can bend the neck of Fate 


Now from prairie, hill and bush 
Which gigantic rivers drain, 
Streams whose single-handed rush, 
Like a Chief's, puts back the main, 
Come the old heroic race, 

Men whose names are with us still, 
And we hail them face to face 

In the Games of Strength and Skill. 


Where the blue eye beams with light, 
Where there is the open hand, 
Where the mood is dark and bright 
There is also Ireland. 

Welcome, Brothers, and well met 

In the Land that bids you hail: 

Far apart though we be set, 

Gael does not forget the Gael. 


Oliver St. John Gogarty 
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SEVEN POEMS 


RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Prevailing winds in this area blow 

The fume of life away. 

The mesh bag carriers when they go to shop 
Can look around the day. 


A ceiling blue maintains a working breath 
Of ozone in the street, 

And blinds blow inward with a birdy note 
Of sun complete. 


However, three or four months out of the year 
Prevailing winds abate, 

And the smoke of interest enters 

Closet however strait. 


Today is such a one. Some off in the smoke 

Keep the miles dim. 

And some at home bake black enough for the kids 
when they get there 

Bread of the brothers Grimm. 


OUTSIDE 


Ever saw sidewalk uninterpreted? 
This is one. 

The Rialto sidewalk with environs 
Makes no sense. 
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What does it give sea legs after a sea picture? 
Gumpapers. 

What does it give spurs after range riding? 
A slippery basement tilt. 


Any other sidewalk fits the foot, 

Takes in and out of doors and miles away 
Any number of acknowledging steps, 
You lead, I follow, 


I take you up on that. 

But this cementy floor makes no legitimate offer. 
It extends for the night flight survivors 

To alight, not awake, but walk over. 


CHILDE 


That brood upon a point, what fixes it, 
What behind the brow has and rejects, 
What munches hard and looks not at all, 
Is that you, Pedro? 


Yes I. Munches. Yes J, it is I. 

What's here, not morn in spring, 

Not Fulton Mountain at the backroad, 
Not a lark up and about, no mesquite air. 


False fronts here though, those I see, those deliver 
Themselves up to be thought on. 

Now sour ribs, off and out of here. 

You see clear enough where enough and what for. 
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Pedro. Yes Ido. Yes I see, and go. 
Look how the false fronts settle 

Down in the dust and contain themselves 
Sufficiently, as the saddle takes its rider 


DEWEY AND DANCER 


Cambises King, the Mexican bandit, slew 
The thunder in a dance. 


Such a stompstomping, such a thrusthrusting, such a spit, 


That it were you 
He slew. 


Dewey, woul? he see the half-hundred thunders killed, 
The pack of parries, 

Would call it art, so violently responded; 

You and again 

Slayer and slain. 


But would he call it thunder dying really, 
Really really really?-— 

So, as in tropical and Mexotique storm, 

The growl at the line of lightening lapses down, 
In every single field 

Lying killed. 














JOSEPHINE MILES 


MIDWEEK 


Plentiful people went to the Cadillac drawing, 

My ticket was number nine seven two seven one, 

And my friend’s ticket was number nine seven two seven two, 
Certainly a lucky number and easy to remember. 

I thought of it all through the film, and I like Greer Garson. 


O heaven when the lights went up, the table trundled in, 

The number called didn’t even begin with a nine. 

There wasn’t even that much respite of hope after the happy 
ending. 

That is the kind of change the brave buckle 

Time and again to 


All those people heart-rent and rustling, 

I wished the upper lights would not look down so, 

The curtain not so aquamarine, the manager not in tuxedo, 
Me not so pale wished the second feature 

M l I hed tl ynd feat 


Dark and dreadful 


ODE 


Jake’s store past Pindaric mountain 
Over the wash is the only place in a day’s ride 
To get odes at except close to Mesa City side. 


He has one glass a dusty one there 
Full of blue green and orange odes sticky but o k, 
And many come by on that account that way. 


No 
> 
at) 
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Scramble down off the hot flats, swallow a lot of universal wind, 
Hear that lone freight pushing around sandy acre, 
And they need for the slow swipes one green jawbreaker. 


A slug of sweet, a globe of a barber's pole, 
A suck of a human victory out of a crowd, 
Sugared, colored, out of a jar, an ode. 


WHAT FOLLOWED 


In all happiness and peace of mind 

The man spoke a villainy, he was sore at it 

And would have it back but it was gone already, 
Ducked in the pool of the past and there no diver, 
It was done for and he with it, he said. 


But the very villainy got up of itself, 
It was so light it ran, and he after it, 
Asking everybody as he ran where it went to, 

All had seen it and spoke of it to him, 

They knew him by it. 


When one summer eve in another county 

He met up with the villainy at a band concert, 

Asked how it did, said here am | 

My whole life and place of life changed by chasing you, 
He found he held its leash, it was his seeing eye 
Purchased and instructed. 


Josephine Miles 





THE PHEASANT 


Orchard and garden clutch the shoal 
Of fog that crowds and overwhelms. 
The proud cock pheasant takes his stroll. 
He surfs his wings by the dwarf elms. 


He struts the mud with arching throat 
To peer through what is closing in 
He blasts the wall—a double note 
That makes the echoes ring again. 


The drawn world sweats in murk; it has 
A wave that turns the woodlands pale. 
The raindrops tap on soggy grass, 

And on the pheasant’s glossy tail. 


The pheasant strides a garden nook, 
Parting what dampens every feather. 

The house looms near. He wants to look 
At what has shut the air together 


His fears like paths have been erased 

On the wet floor where nothing shows. 
The sky of fog is to his taste, 

And none dares dream of what he knows. 


Daniel Smythe 
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TWO POEMS 


TO KEEP AND NOT TO KEEP 


Soon laying aside the new skill 
Foreknown, well-learned, once-used; 
Eagerly (not easily) by brain and will 
Learning the next, or the two fused— 
Forget it, spend it, give it away. 

All excellent. But yesterday. 

This not of skills only, and thought, true, 
But of love also to keep love new, 

And of shrewdest hope for this mankind. 
Such getting and spending make us wise; 
Fresh-welling and brimming in the mind; 
Young a long time in the hands and eyes. 
Otherwise, have and hold is well 

Ought not new life be lived in peace 
Putting down roots in one country till 
Our neighbors and generations increase? 
Keep what can be carried like a coin, 
The much in little; wisdom’s chart, 
The appetites, the seed in loin 

Not possessions, but the wit, the art, 
The will to live well anywhere, 
Being our own sky, and storms in air. 


JOHN HOLMES 


THE PRAISE OF POETRY 


It was never meant for any who read, not write, 
To hear it aloud, crazy and honest, 

Or in golden language crying from famous books, 
Or spoken simple and cold 

In the old, the common, the family light 

To friends with their wary wiry looks. 


O spare the silent the sound of words 


Keep poems about poetry, keep delight 


In verbs nouns adjectives out of their sight. 


The poet growing in love alive alone, 


And wild with words 

Knows the truth suddenly always known 
His life means writ 
This height in the bright room late, this rage: 





ing the poems: 


Rhyme ready, and put quick on the page, 
Narrow and clean, music and meaning one, 


And the thing done. Read that. 


As for who cares how or with what 

It was written well, and when, and why— 

Poets care, as all men care who wish not yet to die. 
Praise poetry to them. 


John Holmes 
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THE PAST IS A FOREIGN PORT 


The Past is a foreign port, we said... . 

Move into it slowly now 

With your heart in your eyes like a figurehead 
Fixed intent on the prow. 


Warp silently into the yielding dock, 
Listen, listen again 

For the awful sound, the delicate shock 
Of the speech of living men. 


Weigh your anchor, throw your rope, 
The doubly twisted strand 

Woven of longing and of hope 

To tether you to the land. 


The fabulous folk are unaware 
Of you who are their creature, 
You mingle with them free as air, 
A figment from the future. 


And you will find your magical way 
As if you were reading a story, 
Abroad in the early, incredible day 
With terror and with glory; 


The sun above you in its prime, 
And on your face the weather 
Roughened with the grains of time 
And timelessness together. . . . 





LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL 


The Past is a Place on an antique shore, 
You will know the curve of the coast, 
It will come back to you more and more, 
You the ghost. 
Louise Townsend Nicholl 


LONDON, 1941 


Lonely now this unreal city of 

desperate hopes and slow insidious 

will to continue living, and broken the pavement 
where our young desires went courting. 


Low and determined the voices, like rain 
on the splintered window, heavy as these 
iron shutters the faces of those seeking 
an end to the chain, the vision. 


For those the strong, the powerful, not 
realizing as yet their power, and also 

for these, the impotent, let mastery be given 
and the will to act, that out 


of this, the indescribable, treading 
the path of promises, hope shall fuse, 
resolve spring as ears to reaper, sharper 


than this, fertile as those. 
Alan Rook 
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DARK WINGS IN THE NIGHT 





Hallo huntsman, 
What do you ride for 
Now that the moon 


Is blacked from the sky 


I ride the winds 
For a helpless quarr) 
Man is my fox. 

Man must die. 


Hallo huntsman, 
What is your steed 
That tramples the clouds 


Like a fallow field? 


Destruction, powered 
With sputtering cylinders, 
And a hawk's pinion 


Will you yield? 


Hallo huntsman, 

What are your hounds 
Whose quivering nostrils 
Find you your prey? 


Hate and Envy, 
Lust and Madness! 
Know ye more keen 
For the slot than they? 


THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 


Hallo huntsman, 

Who are you 

That gallops the void 
On the hooves of death? 


The Beast you bound 
From his bonds arisen! 
On the bombed cities 


Feel my breath! 


Hallo huntsman, 
We doff our caps. 
The night is yours. 
Ride it well. 


But we wait the dawn 
The dawn is coming 
In the bright dawn, 
We will see you in hell! 
Thomas Caldecot Chubb 
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TWO POEMS 


AMONG STRANGERS 


For a short time after his death 

A man retains his semblance; friends come in 
And peer at the pale parchment face 

And think: O death, what dignity has death 
Conferred on him! Carry off mental pictures 
That blur as swiftly as the buried features. 


I knew this man 

For moments only of the day 

When he, apart from friends, life lost, 
Began to put identity away; 

After convulsive death corruption 

Is quiet and intimate as pregnancy. 


We lifted him down from the top rack of the ambulance 
At night in pouring rain; 

Rain on our hands, torch shining under the hood; 

We eased the stretcher out so as not to catch the blankets, 
And carried him in to the white electric light: 


The pale domed head fallen back, the glazing eyes 
Half-shut, huge hands oblong as oars 

Flattened against the blue serge sides, 

The jersey fitting like a skin. We raised him up 
On our forearms while the nurses took away 

The blood-caked blankets, the pathetic sea-boots 
That, holding still his shape, seemed amputated; 
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R.N.CURREY 


In light reflected from glazed walls decay 
Began to form its foetus. 


Cold rain had fallen all day. In the morning 

The enemy had swooped out of the squally sky. 

Bullets had spattered like rain off the wet deck, 

Had caught him in the neck, the knee, the shoulder. 

He lay in his berth all day while the waves lifted 

The bows of the tiny drifter and crashed them down, 
Crushed lead on bone. 

He came ashore in a dinghy, hardly aware 

Of the rain on his numving face, on the hands at the oars. 


All we could do for him 
Was to carry him in for the nurses to wash his limbs, 
Midwives at his premature death. 


SPRING OFFENSIVE 


We buy the beauty of the spring 
with the mind’s anguish; 

Many who stand before the rush 
pay with their blood. 


Pink almond blossom breaks the ice 
frees armored wheels; 
Buttercups and laburnum 
fill quisling purses. 


Skins that should be sensitive are raw 
in gentle sunlight; 


I 
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Nostrils are scorched by scent of flowers; 


eyes blink. 
The noise of aeroplanes 
stains the blue An 
Far promise of peace upon earth, 
contaminates the ear. W 
An 


We have seen the fragility of houses 
the guts of palaces, 

The fluidity of the lines and squares Bu 
of organized society. 


Fo 


aaa Su 
The individual man and woman Us 
the loved roots 2 

G 


Of a familiar existence 
quiver and blur; 


Our children are in common, and the tribe 
alone exists; 

Ants hurry from the crushing foot 
and some survive. 


Those whom spring sunshine most intoxicates 
have foreseen 

This disintegration of springtime 
spring after spring, 


Foreseen spring sunshine setting free 
the upper ice, 
The almond blossom loosening 
the avalanche. ONT Cases 
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TWO POEMS 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


Animals are not much concerned about talents, personalities, 
place. 

When animals meet, neither ribbons nor medals are displayed. 

And the least of losses, with them, is the loss of face. 


For animals live in a world not animal-made. 


But environment pours from these tender beaks as the age-old 
northern rains 

Stream through the stone grey conduits in the season of grief. 

Until Tom, Dick and Harry pass for the years’ gains; 


Gesture for gist, eyes for ideas, private bulk for the mountains 
of our belief 


FELLOW STOCKHOLDERS 


Only the bursts of delight, 

A long window admitting the moon, 

Danger’s god-making thunder and blinding shine. 

Relieve our doubts concerning the biggest job of all; 
project number nine-nine-nine. 


Financed out of the old folks’ opulence in appreciated paper 
Sustained because the young think it will pay. 

The profits are all dreams: castles, embraces; 

A flawless speedboat on the holiday. 


Helen Goldbaum 
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MORNING 
I 


Morning is lifting slowly out of darkness, 

white as devotion, skywide, without knowing 

how like belief is the implicit, outward 
motion of growing. 


Shape is restored at dawn to objects singly 
as though each separate thing were beautiful 
because of its existence, difference seeming 

to be the soul. 


Solids are whole again, as though discovered 

with love, with hands; dimensions are made clear 

as though it were an act of faith: the circle 
becomes the sphere. 


Color is new upon each sunlit surface; 

lifting lines are reimbursed with flight; 

cool and level lie the planes of morning 
covered with light. 


Slow as belief is all awakening 

the groping leaf, the groping hand, the blind 

blood groping out of chaos toward whatever 
pattern it can find. 
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Simple as proof, articulate as doctrine, 

morning reveals again the vast safe-keeping 

of all identity, of small, unguarded species, 
through all our sleeping. 


Il 


The world can be reduced to this irrelevant morning: 
a naked field: an empty wood: a wingless sky: 

the pale sun lifting neither hope nor warning, 

nor any meaning for the human eye. 


The body can awaken like this: so lonely 
as not to seem familiar, but strangely set apart 


as though it were a tree, and the beholder only 
a stone shaped oddly like a mortal heart. 


Yet must the breath forever, this side of dying, 
alter its rhythm for the rising sun, 
invent the song, renew the legend, crying 
the various names of beauty, one by one. 
Edith Henrich 
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TWO POEMS 


HILL FORT: CARRADALE POINT 
(Kintyre, Argyll, Scotland) 


I 


Dim in an epoch without name 
Skin-clad folk with stones and flame 


Crowned this dun _ thrust out in ocean 
(A broad harpoon _in a vast cetacean), 


A promontory when tide is low— 
Needing a dory to reach it now 


They laid the stones _as close as teeth 
(There isash of bones in the trench beneath 


The lowest course); they brought to the wall 
Creels of gorse _and osier, full 


Of sea-weed; sand in sacks of hide 


They brought to bind the walls to their need 


They spilled the blood _ of ox and sheep 

Laid on the wood __ round the circle-heap 

Of sand, stones, weed; —_ the Men of Iron 

Gorged, drank mead, danced round the fire o 
That rocky height. Boat-crews on islands 
Beheld the light, | spearmen on highlands 
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The tall flame fountains; they know—at sea, 
And on the mountains— raids no more free 
Flame sank to coal; coals fell to dust. 
A ring, thick, whole, the hue of rust 
But iron-strong the stones were found 
A shield for a throng, on that sea-girt mound, 
Of warriors, oxet women and sheep; 
They could ks on their heads down the steep 
If the foe f by land or from se 
Shoot, cast spears it the enemy 
II 
Ruins the elde: plans, the deft 
Work of the builders: the fort was left 
Through millennial weather to flake and blacken 
The walls are heather, the hollow, bracken 
But fierce in my veins __ the raiders’ blood 
Surges and strains against the flood 


From the Folk of the Dun; the latter wins 


The walls aredown— quick, hods of skins 


And hide-lashed barrows... a watch on the cliff . 
Straighten the arrows..... It may be if 
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The foes delay _ that we can still 
Hope to stay _ the wolves from the hill, 


The ocean-shark. . . . 
But lightning-clawed- 
Mark, O mark!— and ravenous-mawed 


The eagle swoops, nor height of wall 
Nor ocean-deeps __ stay him at all 


So bend anew _ the bow of horn 
Backed with sinew, and the thorn- 


sharp arrow point, and the javelin-sling, 
At the desperate joint beneath the wing. 


SONG OF JOHN HORSE! 


Rise an’ shine! Rise an’ go! 
Boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 

We'se ridin’ down to Mexico, 
Souf ob de Rio Gran’! 


We’se boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’, Good Lawd! r 
We'se boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 
Oh, Brudduh, come an’ vo wid us!- 


Wi 


We’se boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 


*A note to this poem appears on page 290. 
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De w’'ite folks call me Gopher John, — 
Rise an’ shine! Rise an’ go! 

But dat ol’ name am done an’ gone! — 
Ridin’ down to Mexico! 


I'se John Cowaya—Big John Hoss! 
Boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 

Ob de Seminole Nigguhs I’se de boss! 
Down to de Rio Gran’! 


Creeks an’ w’ite folks, stay behin’! 
Rise an’ shine! Rise an’ go! 

‘Case we doan’ want yo’ on ouah min’, 
Ridin’ down to Mexico. 


Creeks an’ w’ite folks, ain’t yo’ fraid— 
We'se boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’!— 

We'll treat yo’ lak ol’ Majuh Dade? 
Souf to de Rio Gran’! 


Ol’ Zack Taylor, so dey say— 
‘Way, Santy Anny! 
Won de battle ob Monterey. 
Po’ ol’ Santy Anny! 
But we fed’im ‘sofky’ so hot it bu'n 
Fo’ dinnah Chris’mas day— 
Make he yell an’ make he run, 
Tear he coat an’ drop he gun, 
Back in Floriday! 


Yo-ho-ee-lee! Yo-ho-ee-lo! 
We’se Seminole boun’ fo’ Mexico! 
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Yo-ho-ee-lo! Yo-ho-ee-lee! 
De Lawd hab say, “You shall be free!” 


Wil’ Cat ridin’ at de head— 
Rise an’ shine! Rise an’ go! 
Leadin’ de chillun lak Moses led! — 
Ridin’ down to Mexico! 


Cloud by day an’ fiah by nights- 
Boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’!- 

Gib, Oh Lawd, to de Israelites!- 
Down to de Rio Gran’! 


Come along, Seminole, Kickapoo! 
Rise an’ shine! Rise an’ go! 


Delaware an’ Shawnee, too! — 
Down to Mexico! 


Doan’ yo’ want youah own co’n-fiel’— 
Down in de Promised Lan’— 

In place ob dose dat de w’ite men steal? 
Hooray fo’ de Rio Gran’! 


All yo’ Texas an’ Arkansaw slave— 
Rise an’ shine! Rise an’ go! 

Cross de Jordan an’ yo’ shall be save! — 
Down in Mexico! 


Out ob de way, yo’ ol’ Coma’che! 
Rise an’ shine! Rise an’ go! 

An’ likewise yo’, suh, Mistuh Apache! 
We’se on ouah way to Mexico! 
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W’en we git souf ob de Rio Gran’, 
Down in Mexico, 
Doan’ want yo’ foolin’ ’roun’ ouah lan’- 


We an’ ouah guns say, “No!” 


Steal all yo’ lak fom de Texians, 
No’th ob de Rio Gran’, 
Walk mighty wide ob us Mexians, 


Down in de Promised Lan’! 


Unless yo’ want to hab youah hair— 
Rise an’ shine! Ri ean’ g ’ 
Hung on a pole in de village-square! 
< I < 
Down in Mexico! 


Ax nigh yo’ han’, finguh on de trigguh— 
Boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 

Gonna build a Free-State fo’ de Injun an’ de Nigguh, 
Souf ob de Rio Gran’! 


Rise an’ shine. Rise an’ go! 
Boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 

We’se ridin’ down to Mexico, 
Souf ob de Rio Gran’! 


We’'se boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’, Good Lawd! 
We’se boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 

Oh, Brudduh, Sistuh, come wid us!— 

We’se boun’ fo’ de Promised Lan’! 


Y 0-ho-ee-lee! 
Kenneth Porter 
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REVIEWS 
SYMBOL OF OUR SEARCH 
The Airmen, by Selden Rodman. Random House. 
HAT the poet must be the scholar of his own work is one 
of the characteristic vices of modern writing and accounts in The « 
part for the elephantiasis of many of our poems. Of this dis- | jy « 
order, photography, source-notes, marginalia, and diagrams, on | (Certa 
the one hand, and multiple metrical forms and a variety of high 
styles, on the other, are typical symptoms. The long poem of f Ice 
today makes use of every desperate device to keep it together, | descr 
although frequently the argument itself is synthetic and defies Le 
real unity. A list of recent epics would show that most of our | joer 
poets consider The Waste Land as the beginning and not the | pass, 
end of an era of literature. ion 
Mr. Rodman’s long poem, The Airmen, is relatively free of | yi) 
the imperfections of its form. The argument, that “to justify the | from 
Bird” the airman “must sacrifice himself,” is whole and large logu 
and requires the poetic elaboration of myth and history to sub- ?. 
stantiate it. The poet selects the figures of Daedalus and Icarus hes 
(Part I), Leonardo (Part II), the Wrights (Part III), and Lauro part 
de Bosis (Part IV), to illustrate his subject. ee 
In Part I the narrative, carried chiefly by loose pentameters, con’ 
presents the moral of the work in the form of the Inventor's 
invocation to the Earth-mother. 
May this invention, symbol of our search 
For your divinity and our delight, The 
Challenging space, this armature of tight- 
Strung manufactured ligaments by which _ 
Like gods or demons we presume to reach I 
Unnatural supremacy, Mr 
Phaethon-like, be 
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Closer to heaven, looking down upon 

All bondage with the beneficence of light— 
Seeing what darkly prophets dared foretell; 
Doing what poets sang of in their verse; 
Captains for commerce; conquerors for armament; 
But only mathematicians counted possible— 

May this invention be Your instrument: 

Man’s blessing or curse! 


The curse is pronounced for all those who will use wings for 
any “ambition higher than bold design and art to freely cruise.” 
Certain passages, too long to quote without spoiling, achieve 
high rhetoric without having to resort to old English. The fall 
of Icarus in The Take-off compares favorably with Hart Crane's 
description of the plane crash in The Bridge. 

Leonardo's Dream (Part Il) includes several excellent stanzaic 
poems (notably The Battle of Anghiari) and some dialogue 
passages that come closer to Browning than anything of Pound's. 
Leonardo, provoked by his series of defeats and the fear that men 
will call his love of science pride, deliberately crashes his airship 
fom a mountain top. Death at Amboise, the closing mono 
logue, is dramatic poetry of superb force. 

Part III deals with the Brothers of Dayton, one of the most 
durable and exciting themes of our poetry. The verse of a great 
part of this section appears to be intentionally ramshackle: 
snatches of song and newspaper and technical information are 
conveyed on long elastic lines of six, seven, or eight feet. 


And how is what they understand of flying to be felt 
(Though discipline and not the single wiil is now responsible) 
By armies organized to kill or wing-assemblers at a belt? 


The more or less “political” tone of this quotation suggests the 
moral of the final book, Icarus Regained. 

Here we are introduced to the figure of Lauro de Bosis who 
Mr. Rodman says in a note, is a man “whose career is a key to 
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our epoch” and whose name “will some day stand with Gari- 
baldi’s and Matteotti’s among the heroes of a free Italy.” A fine 
prose interlude, Ground School, weaves together the subjects of 
the foregoing books. Lauro is made to say 


. . . To soar above all barriers dividing men upon this earth. 
To bring the divided and blinded the freedom of the bird. 
To reach for higher glory than the burning of cities. In life to 
be a messenger between the earth and sky. 

Yes, Icarus. 


Moved by his antagonism to Fascism “to make some gesture 
expressive of the individual's rebellion” the poet-aviator flies 
over Rome in the manner of d’Annunzio (under whom he had 
studied civics) and drops leaflets from his ship. The Fascists 
pursue and de Bosis is lost at sea. 

It may be argued that de Bosis’ adventure falls within range 
of the Inventor's curse (“But if . . . these wings are borrowed 
for a personal use”), in which case the plot of the poem is con 
siderably weakened. The Airmen, at any rate, is a political 
poem and as such is open to political examination. There is little 
question that Mr. Rodman’s moral efforts confuse the great issue 


of his poem. Karl J. Shapiro 


RINGING THE CHANGES 


A Letter From the Country and Other Poems, by Howard Baker 
New Directions. 

The Paradox in the Circle, by Theodore Spencer. New Directions 
Both Baker and Spencer might be ticketed as “metaphysicals, 

and both draw freely upon traditional verse arrangements. There 

is, however, little or no resemblance between them: neither an 

inclination towards profundity, nor for echoing and rhyming, 
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ati- | determines a poet's essential style. Baker has a rich sense of 
fine | landscape—though in the manner of academic painting—and a 
sof | deep alliance with the generations-philosophy and formal ortho- 
doxy of American “regional” literature. While Spencer is poor 
in imagery, drily equivocal, and individual, even eccentric, in 
conception. 
A review, in the May issue of POETRY, of phonograph record- 
ings made by Spencer of his ballad-like verses suggested that 
ure | the vocal reading might prove preferable to the printed pres- 
flies | entation. Without having heard the records, I shall be happy 
had | to accept such an estimate. It is possible that this poet's voice 
‘ists | succeeds in deriving sound values from his repetitions of words 
and phrases and his other verse mechanisms that do not yield 
nge themselves to the page. A spirited recitation of Epitaph, for 
wed instance, might provide stimulating entertainment: 
“0n- She was a high-class bitch and a dandy 
ical Prancing man was he and a dandy 
Man he was with that tall lady. 


ittle 7 

ssue But the use of the word “dandy” nine times, “man” six times, 
: and “bitch” five, in this poem of 15 lines, has not been suf- 
pore ficiently subtle to keep the device out of its own way on paper. 
Ten “shuttles” in the twelve-line Why the Weavers Object 
may claim effectiveness as a psychological trick to render the 
k hynoptic fixing of the weaver’s attention on this moving part 
= of the loom. But like the weavers, we may object to this mo- 
: notony, especially when, as in others of the poems, the thread 

i. of reiteration is less “firm in the cloth.” 
we The Paradox in the Circle is interesting for its studied art, 
ae spareness of structure, and affiliation with British and Irish epi- 
po grammatic and gnomic verse. Spencer imitates mainly the mys- 


tery of the ballad, with its half-cryptic talk: 
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You see that hill, that golden hill? are 
Said the man with the open heart. 

I think I see, said the opposite man, 
And locked his heart with an iron key. 


or 
Yet his poems, all short, lack the free rolling narrative and 
lustrous coloration of the traditional ballad; they tend towards 
the cerebral compression of the riddle, posing dichotomies con- Ye 
cerning man and woman, youth and age, seeking and finding, a 
beginning and ending. Their form is insufficiently various for 
witty verse—about half begin with “he said,” “she said,” “they 33 
said,” “said the thread,” “the old man said,” “said the doctor’ is 


—and their diction has, commonly, the abstractness of prose, . 
; ‘ cc 
for all its catchy metre. 


a en 
Baker is truer to the tradition of the best English metaphysical 
‘ ‘ ) y ab 
poetry, in which the idea seems to be modeled by nature itself, 
through the comparison and inter-reflection of objects. 
The shaggy vine in multiplicity 
Matches the pale perfections of the sea, 
But the clear modes of Sea prevail U: 
Over the vine’s complex detail, 
has a denser weave than Bridges, though it lacks the meta- | 
° *- . . W. 
phorical dash and ever-surprising pictorial sharpness of Marvell 
; st 
Ode to the Sea from which the above stanza is taken, is a 
, ; a 
beautifully balanced poem, summing up a restrained aristocratic 


philosophy of time, destiny, and human duty. Other excellent p 
pieces are Advice to a Man Who Lost a Dog, Patria, Destiny | 


ny 


Violation of Logic, and The End of the Year 1939. B 

It is true that the campus gong is always heard in the back- . 
ground of Baker’s cool, solemn pastorals. But the filtering of 
sensation through the curtains of the library is an essential . 
hygiene of the Winters group and other partisans of gentility. t 
At times the benefits of dignity and of fellowship with the ages 
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are paid for in loss of tension and freshness, as in lines like 


Left off their dreary round and took a respite, 
or 


They hung upon the death-blue brow of Heaven 
Like pungent rumors from the verdant years 
Of terraced Babylonia, or of Goshen. . . 


Yet Baker’s work proves that the impulse towards a stability 
founded on old values can, in poetry, result in pleasure, charm, 
and calm beauty. 

Though it is hard to see in what sense either Baker or Spencer 
is a “New Direction,” Mr. Laughlin, their publisher, should be 
congratulated on these handsomely printed pamphlets, with 
enough poems to fully identify the author, which he has been 
able to offer for thirty-five cents in his Poet of the Month Series. 


Harold Rosenberg 


AN OLD, OLD GARDEN 


Under One Roof, by Agnes Lee. Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

This posthumous volume of Agnes Lee’s poems, a collection 
which she herself made of those she wished to preserve, comes 
strangely to the hand, and nestles in it, freighted with memories 
and a measured sadness. 

For many years Agnes Lee was a well-loved member of 
Poetry’s family. She used to come over from her retreat in a 
great grey-stone house near the lake, where she lived with her 
husband, the surgeon, and her courageous daughter, and laugh 
and discuss with us, with a gentle liveliness and an unfailing 
loyalty. 

Yet she seemed always an anomaly in Chicago. In this brash, 
hopeful, struggling city Agnes Lee lived as one might live in 
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some remote corner of an old-world garden. It was, truth to tell, 
a gracious and endearing garden, this world of hers. The trees 
were old and stately, with a fine spread of branches, and leaves 
that whispered of the antique virtues. The paths were of worn 
stone, half overgrown with moss: and moss clung about the 
yellowed stone of the fountains. Down the balanced alleys one 
caught glimpses of mellowed statues of goddesses, and some- 
times at twilight one felt the presence of a vanished empress who 
had walked and suffered there. Even the flowers in their formal 
beds were not quite of today, but were somehow sad and gently 
beautiful. 

And yet one was always conscious of courage, too, in this 
world of hers, the courage of one who has faced many sorrows 
and met them quietly and simply, and who has chosen for herself, 
out of the many complexities of living, those values and those 
virtues which were inevitably hers. 

All these things are in this volume, as they were in her per- 
sonality. Agnes Lee was essentially a poet. Not a poet of today, 
but a true poet nonetheless. She had a feeling for the music of 
words, for the balanced thought and the subtle mood, a tenderness 
for all smali and helpless things, whether child, bird, or flower. 
She had too a strong sense of drama. Those who remember her 
best-known poem, Motherhood, will remember this last. The 
poem is too long to quote here in full, but it tells a story of Mary, 
the mother of Christ, who as an old woman sits in the sun with 
another woman, a stranger, while the two talk of their babies. 
Mary remembers the infant Jesus, and the other woman answers, 
“Even so was mine.” And at last: 


And Mary whispered: “Tell me, thou, 
Of thine.” And she: 
“Oh, mine was rosy as a bough 
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Blooming with roses, sent, somehow, 
To bloom for me! 

His balmy fingers left a thrill 

Deep in my breast that warms me still.” 


Then she gazed down some wilder, darker hour, 
And said — when Mary questioned, knowing not: 
“Who art thou, mother of so sweet a flower?” — 
“I am the mother of Iscariot.” 


I doubt whether a more poignantly dramatic last line, or one 
which so perfectly throws the subject into many-dimensional 
relief, has been written in our time. Even in her short poems one 
often has this sense of startled pleasure at the end, as in Before 
Sleep. 


O child of struggle, here’s the night! 
Then rest, then rest. 
Let peace come settle on your brow. 
Put out the light — 


Nor back to the old battle hark. 
Draw down the shades, 

Put out the light. And in your soul 
Put out the dark. 


And as for tenderness with all small things, here are the last 
lines from A Nesting Linnet. 
She was so shy with every human 


Before she nested in our tree. 


Now she forgets the wilder wood, 
Glad to be small and understood. 

This volume will make no poetic history. But it is safe to 
say that a number of the poems will live long in the memory of 
those who are attuned to them. Agnes Lee has perhaps written 
her own best epitaph in these four lines which close Two Canals: 


Men of today, build strong! The price we know. 
Bring to the land new steel, new stone, new faces! 
But it’s in the crannies of the old, old places 


The flowers grow. : ee 
; Eunice Tietjens 
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IN TWO LANGUAGES 


Gedichte aus Reigate, by Rudolph Fuchs. Barnard & Westwood, 

London. 

This small white volume containing a score of “poems from 
exile” is an eloquent example for the adventures of literature in 
our days. It is German poetry, written by a Czechoslovakian 
writer, driven out of his country by the Nazis, living in a bombed 
suburb of London. 

Rudolf Fuchs has a good name both in Czech and in German 
literature as one of the best translators and interpreters of modern 
Czech poetry. Through him Petr Bezruc, one of the most 
important Czech poets, has been made known to the European 
public. Fuchs was also a noted playwright and a distinguished 
poet, but in latter years his poetry seemed to have faded. Now 
he happily surprises his friends with a new poetical phase— 
melancholy that gives way to a new strength and the indomitable 
belief that the days of Hitler are counted in spite of all victories. 

But the most interesting thing about this book from the stand- 
point of literary criticism is the introduction of English landscape, 
English climate, and English character into German poetry 
Whole words and lines of English appear in German verses and 
they fit perfectly into the poetical melody, the rhythm and 
rhyme: 

Ein Friedhof mitten stand 
from the 13th century 


Die Rosen bliihten noch 
in loving memory 


When I read these lines the first time I even did not notice that 
they were written in two languages. There are many other such 
instances. A poem about Svanda Dudak, famous Czech bagpipe 
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player, has the refrain: 
How do you do? How do you do? 


And this refrain gives, in the German poem, the right impression 
of the strange bagpipe trills at the end of Svanda Dudak’s bitter- 


sweet songs. F. C. Weiskopf 


FIRST FLIGHT 


Narration With a Red Piano, by J. Calder Joseph. The Littie 

Man Press. 

This is a book of extremely youthful verses. It has energy and 
sensual enthusiasm but it is too soon to say what sort of a poet 
the writer really is 

In the last few years an appreciation of social forces has brought 
about an undue respect for certain kinds of subject matter and 
a corresponding relaxation of craftsmanship. The left style has 
been talky without tension: it has presented a catalogue of 
facts without revealing any poetic insights about them. It rep- 
resents a kind of invasion of the poetic domain by journalism, 
coupled with a pose of sentimental toughness. Only too often 
respect for the social point of view has tempered the strict criti- 
cism this type of writing deserves. Certainly no young poet has 
the right to throw away the technical gain of a W. C. Williams, 
a Stevens, or a Marianne Moore without offering something 
better in its place. 

There is another confusion involved. Somehow the impres- 
sion has arisen that poetic refinements are merely effete and 
symptomatic of decadence. Left poetry is assumed to be written 
by and for workers; it has guts, and that is all that matters. 
Of course this is mere self-delusion. Workers do not read 
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handset editions nor do they write verses in free rhythms. The 
only poetry with which the proletariat is really in contact is 
poetry to be sung, a fact which Bertolt Brecht has always known 
and wisely made use of. This carefree negligence is therefore 
merely a pose and a bad pose at that, unhappily encouraged by 
the little essay which Mr. Saroyan contributes to Narration With 
a Red Piano. 
Granted this premise, the most successful poem in the book is 

one called Worker, which is a fairly singable song. 

Got the big earth to plow under, 

Come Rain 

Come Thunder 

Come Trouble again, 

Got my bloody brood, 

Got my whiskey 

And my solitude. 
This has an agreeable swagger, even if “bloody brood” is a rather 
silly affectation. The following: 


Brother, do you believe? 

What? I asked, waiting, pale hungry. ... 
Up my sleeve, 

Brother, he continued 

I got a three day cure 

a complete history of communism 

a mechanical bottle 

an un-ex-pur-a-gated book on sex, 
Brother, do you believe 

Christ is here tonight? 


will probably bring a blush of shame to the writer's cheek in 
later years. 

Mr. Calder is only twenty-six. He has plenty of time to make 
up his mind, plenty of time to gain objectivity, to put some dis- 
ciplined effort into his writing and to learn that spontaneity and 
originality (Saroyan to the contrary) are not synonymous. 
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First Flight 


The typography and design of the pamphlet are really a delight. 
The Little Man Press deserves much credit for the kind of book- 
making it has done on this and other recent editions. 

H. R. Hays 


OBSERVING AND DESCRIBING 


The Black Butterfly, by Carl Grabo. Packard and Co. 
Renewal, by Pearl Hogrefe. The Prairie Press, 
Here Only a Dove, by Sister Maris Steila. St. Anthony Guild Press. 

City, the first poem in Mr. Grabo’s book The Black Butterfly, 
is burdened with so many inversions—“Golden the comb of 
lights / Merging with gray,” “Gushes the wearied heart's / Blood 
to the streets’—that the reader, as he moves on through the 
book, begins looking for more of them with a kind of dread, and 
finding them. This habit makes the poet seem old-fashioned. 
But the pensive poetic spirit that pervades the whole book 
outweighs this fault. One finishes it with the feeling that out of 
materials that were, it might be said, already at hand—simple 
exact words and conventional forms—the poet’s dignity and 
maturity of thought have created moving poetry. 

Knowing Mr. Grabo’s reputation as an authority on Shelley, 
one would expect to see that poet’s influence in his work, but I 
find no trace of it. Timelessness and several other poems, how- 
ever, have some of the sonority and pace of Byron. In his songs 
Mr. Grabo captures the genuine spirit of folk-tunes. The fol- 
lowing—I give only the first four lines—might be sung and 
danced between the acts of The Beggar's Opera: 


It's a poor world, my masters, 
Not made for you and me, 

A world which spawns disasters, 
Hate, pain, and cruelty. 
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Most recent war poems seem to show, as did the verse written this 
early in the last war, that it is not enough to write “in passion of £2 
and in deep concern” in order to write good poetry. In Spain, will 
however, Mr. Grabo has effectively tempered anger with restraint whe 
and pity. It is interesting to note that this poem, which ap- quic 
peared in POETRY last year, arrives spontaneously at the thought Une 
expressed by Ernest Hemingway in his choice of title and desc 








epigraph for his latest novel. The poem describes the execution wri 
of a Spanish soldier, and concludes: 

With him be peace. But this old tree 

Bears scantlier now its crown of flowers, 
And in the Autumn we shall see 
More meagre fruit than once was ours. 
Pearl Hogrefe’s Renewal is a handsome book with a beautiful | 

title page; under this careful dress is a body of thin poetry, 
agreeable where it is not pretentious. Miss Hogrefe’s talent is 
for the observation of nature. Night in March, a poem that gives 
a sense of wheeling, ponderous immensity, demonstrates what she 
does best. Like so many other poets, she should discipline her- 
self to avoid phrases no longer fresh, such as “the mystery of life,” : 
“release from pain,” and “daily strife.’ An example of the tha 
pretentious in her work is the final poem, Dreamer—a prosy, un- Be 
inspired story in free verse about the last man and woman left | 8 
on earth after a cataclysm. The intended irony is bogged down - 
by lines like these: 

Moving to stir the fire, she found his arms, po 

His warm and eager lips. Her mind surrendered. ski 

The publishers of Here Only a Dove think that Sister Stella de: 


Maris is “at her pinnacle in such themes as that of the title poem.’ 
There is intensity of feeling and a sequence of thought uniting 
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this group of sonnets, and the poet does reach a kind of pinnacle 
of faith in the one called I Shall Not Be Alone. But most readers 
will probably find more enjoyable the last poems in the book, 
where nature provides the happiest themes for a style that has a 
quiet sparkle and charming simplicity. Landscape With Children, 
Under Their Dream, Bay Violets, and the following, Grapes, are 
descriptive poems of places and incidents known in childhood, 
written in a conversational sonnet form: 

Then there were the grapes turned purple in the sun 

hanging in heavy bunches close and low. 

These were great purple garden grapes. Not one 

of the children had ever seen any but wild grapes grow. 

Wild-running grapes are tart and spare and small. 

You find the vines on big trees, clinging high 

to withered branches, or on the sun-facing wall 

of an old farmhouse. Invariably they lie 

well out of reach, and tempting, and you find 

gooseberry patches near them, and you gather 

berries in buckets. Here you had no mind 

to gather berries in buckets. Here you had rather 

suck the sweet grapes out of their juicy blue 

pockets and let the sun pour down on you 

There is a quality of steadiness and strength in all these poems 
that keeps them from ever seeming trivial. And when the poet 
writes of a mother who is dead, this same quality becomes cour- 
age under deep emotion, and effectively evokes emotion in the 
reader 
If a summing up is possible, it may be briefly said that these 

poets accept the established forms of poetry and use them with 
skill, and that all three hit their best stride when observing and 


SCri ing > exte al , ; : 
describing the external world Judith 8. Bond 
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A GOTHIC PARTHENON resp 


Anthology of the Provengal Troubadours. Texts, notes, and 
vocabulary. Edited by Raymond Thompson Hill and Thomas thos 
Goddard Bergin. Yale University Press. 

The poetry of the Provencal troubadours, like many other 
things neglected by Renaissance humanists and later neo-classic- } 
ists till the Romantics rediscovered them, has generally been 





poe 
appreciated, for the past hundred years, with a pronounced a 
Romantic bias, as if these medieval poets had sought to achieve Bar 
only the new ideals which the Romantics proposed and as if they bad 
had always avoided the older classical ideals which the Romantics noes 
derided. The troubadours are thus suspected of having been and 
concerned with problems of self-expression and originality a } jp 
we now conceive them; they are often praised for having been poe 
“naive” or “Gallic” or more “free” than the “constrained” poets of _ 
the neo-classical age. Yet we need but read the critical treatises reci 
of John of Salisbury or Dante to understand that the medieval art- Ro: 
ist sought to attain exactly what the neo-classicists later achieved ren 
to raise the literature of the vernaculars to the same lofty level as thi 
that of the classical languages and, in all the arts, to reéstablish, cla 
by imitation of the ancients, the Golden Age of imperial Rome 


now Christianized. The poetry of the Middle Ages, whether | of 
Latin or vernacular, thus all belongs, with few exceptions, to 


per 
one general movement which, beginning with the Carolingian a 
Renaissance of the 9th century, was finally purged of its more sic’ 
Christian or Gothic elements by the later Italian Renaissance hac 
and then achieved its aims in the 17th and 18th centuries. The ' 
medieval mind was so impressed by Aristotle that, had his the 
Poetics then been known, they would have commanded as much | list 
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respect, among poets, as his other treatises did among philoso- 
phers and scientists; until the Poetics were actually rediscovered 
in the early sixteenth century, the Ars Poetica of Horace and 
those of his medieval imitators (Geoffroy de Vinsauf, etc.) 
ruled the roost of medieval literary theory which viewed poetry 
only normatively or rhetorically, in terms of genres or of topics. 

A neo-Gothic or Pre-Raphaelitic appreciation of Provencal 
poetry is therefore absurd. But apart from a few Petrarchan 
scholars in 16th century Italy (Bembo, Velutello, Castelvetro, 
Barbieri, etc.) all others who have ever rediscovered the trou- 
badours, from Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye and Millot in the 18th 
century through Raynouard, Rochegude, Schlegel, Diez, Fauriel 
and others of the Romantic generation right up to Ezra Pound 
in our Own times, have consistently presented the Provencal 
poets in an aura of neo-Gothic gloom or of Pre-Raphaelitic 
sweetness and light. Even our appreciation of Dante has, until 
recently, been unswervingly neo-Gothic or Pre-Raphaelitic: from 
Rossetti to Eliot and Pound, English and American literature 
remains fundamentally Romantic in its attitude towards every- 
thing medieval. But the art of the middle ages is more pre- 
classical than anti-classical: while Latin poetry was still gen- 
erally imitating ancient forms, the poetry of the vernaculars 
of Western Europe tended towards new forms which, though 
perhaps fresh and folksy in their dim lost origins, yet strove, 
as the vernaculars too, towards some elaborate and learned clas- 
sicism which alone has survived, analogous to that which Latin 
had already achieved 

The present anthology comes at a time when all existing an- 
thologies or chrestomathies of ancient Provencal poetry, pub- 
lished in France, Germany or Italy, are unavailable to American 
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book-buyers on account of the blockade of European exports. hav 
For the few of us who are insane or courageous enough to wit 
attempt in our present chaos a study of this much-neglected the: 
literature, the Yale anthology comes as a godsend; and Amer- fun 
ican students will at last be able to read some of the best texts wol 
without having to consult German or Italian glossaries and I 
commentaries. The editors have conformed to strict standards | acc 
of medievalist scholarship, thus avoiding all the Pre-Raphaelitism | of 
and nonsense of Pound or of, say, the Oxford Book of Medieval | ma 
Latin Verse. The texts included are nearly all lyrical, though exe 
a few fragments of longer poems have been added almost as an Scr 
appendix; it might have been worth devoting more space to Tay 
didactic poetry, which, with the Exsenhamen, reached an elab- Col 
orate perfection now as significant, for an appreciation of Pro- Di 
vengal civilization in all but its earliest period, as the courtly Mr 
or religious lyric. Edouard Rodis seri 
Dis 

VERSE DRAMA AND THE RADIO 7 

syn 

A Market Survey and Technical Guide qui 

N the June 1939 issue of POETRY, discussing poetry in its ‘i 
relation to radio, John Wheelwright wrote: “Radio needs its ne 
ministry. The social implications of broadcasting are as wide ond 
and subtle as the waves of the air. To leave a large part of a 
citizens deaf to poetry is politically dangerous.” wil 
This is in consonance with a statement made recently before the 


a New York audience by Davidson Taylor of CBS, pointing 
out that no very consistent effort has been made to put poetic 
drama on the radio, when he said: “Most of the poets in America | 
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ts. have been remiss in failing to recognize that radio reéstablishes 
to with their public the contact which made the troubadours and 
ed their humbler colleagues socially significant. The wide social 
f- function of poetry could be restored through radio, if poets 
cts would prepare themselves to use it.” 

nd In an effort to be of practical assistance to poets who wish to 
ds accept this challenge, to aid them in finding out the requirements 
m of the existing market for verse drama and the attitudes of the 
val major broadcasting companies, POETRY consulted the following 
gh executives and authorities: Mr. L. H. Titterton, Manager of 
an Script Division, National Broadcasting Company; Mr. Davidson 
to Taylor, Assistant to the Vice President in Charge of Broadcasts, 
ab- Columbia Broadcasting Company; Mr. Max Wylie, formerly 
r0- Director of Script Division, Columbia Broadcasting Company; 
tly Mr. Norman Corwin, author and director of the “26 by Corwin” 
lis series, of the Columbia Workshop; and Mr. Robert Simon, 


Director of Continuities of WOR of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. The information obtained is assembled in the present 
symposium, in which all the material is given by means of direct 
quotation. 


Just as the symphony has reached over the air a new and larger 





vi public who have learned to understand and love it, so poetry 
Ley and the poetic drama may be able to win a responsive new 
ide audience through radio. But it must be borne in mind that, 
of whereas music is perfectly suited to the conditions of radio, poetry 
. will win its hearing only by skillful and realistic adaptation to 
ag the new medium 

ing The results of our questionnaire appear on the following pages. 
etic 

dew | Amy Bonner 
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IS THERE A DEMAND FOR POETIC DRAMA ON THE RADIO? 


L. H. Titterton of NBC: 


NBC has for years pioneered in experimentation in the dramatic field 
and through its Listeners’ Playhouse gives an opportunity to authors 
to exhibit various forms of writing. During the past several years a 
number of poetic plays have been produced. There is always a demand 
for a good play. NBC has a playreading committee which carefully 
examines all manuscripts submitted.” 


Davidson Taylor of CBS: 


“There is always a demand for good drama. The fact that it is poetic 
is something of a handicap as far as most radio shows are concerned 
The experimental programs such as the Columbia Workshop are the most 
likely to produce poetic drama.” 


Max Wylie of CBS: 

“We could use more than we are getting. One of the problems is that 
the stuff which comes in is so bad. Many persons seem to think that 
Script-writing is easy. It is the most difficult thing and requires skill 
of a special sort.” 


Norman Corwin of CBS: 


“There is certainly need for good poetic drama on the air, but the place 
for it is another matter. Production of verse plays usually runs higher 
in cost than ordinary dramas. Outside of the Columbia Workshop and 
the NBC Radio Guild, I don’t know where a poetic script has a chance.” 


Robert Simon of WOR: 


“There is a demand for good drama—which would include poetic drama.’ 


HOW SHOULD POETS GO ABOUT GETTING THEIR MATERIAL 
CONSIDERED 


L. H. Titterton of NBC: 


“Authors may address their manuscripts to the Play Reading Committee, 
Script Division, NBC, Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. A covering 
letter may be included if desired, stating that the specified script is 
intended for consideration for some particular series of programs. This 
is not really necessary, for our readers will recognize the type of work 
and automatically consider it in relation to available series on the aif 
for which we are buying scripts from free-lance writers. In my experi- 
ence, time is simply wasted by an author writing in to ask if something 
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he has done is likely to be acceptable. A description of a literary work 
is so much less satisfactory than the work itself.” 


Davidson Taylor of CBS: 


“Since it is improbable that poetry will be used extensively on com- 
mercial features the author should address the director of the script 
division of the network or station on which he wants to have his work 
performed. The work will be registered on receipt and relayed from the 
script director’s office to everyone in the organization who might consider 
the material. If material is sent in to a specific program, it should be 


addressed to the director of that program.” 


Robert Simon of WOR 


It is best to query the station—indicating in a preliminary letter the 
type and sc »pe of the drama. The station will then supply information 
concerning su bmission of the actual script. Unless the author has in 
mind a definite program in which he would like to have his drama 
included, the query should be made to the program department of the 
station {Note: This applies only in submitting material to stations 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System. In most other cases it is definitely 
inadvisable to send preliminary letters. In the case of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, the scripts and queries should be sent to the individual 
stations, not to the network.] 


HAT TYPI F MATERIAL IS ACCEPTABLE? [IN GENERAL] 
Norman Corwin of CBS: 


“The type of material best suited to air use is that which moves quickly, 
creates vivid imagery, and establishes direct communication with the 
listener. Descriptive verse has no place on the air, for the listener rarely 
has the patience to set himself to the task of visualizing what is being 
described. Rather, the listener should be allowed to collaborate in the 
painting of landscapes. The radio playwright has the finest set of de- 
signers in the world; the imagination of his audience. Radio’s peculiar 
foreshortening of time and the highly competitive conditions under which 
it operates (competing for listening attention with a thousand distractions 
in the home) make it impossible for whimsey and subtlety to register.” 





Taylor of CBS 

“It is essential that the language be sufficiently intelligible for the un- 
aided to catch what is said the first time it is heard. A great deal 
drama is not suitable for the stage; the language is not suitable 
as for instance in Prometheus Bound. It must be possible to understand 
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what is being said by listening to it for the first time; it must be con- Rob: 
densed and worked, and aimed at the unaided ear. Radio conveys an a 
oddly personal message, although millions hear it simultaneously.” 4 

ne 
Robert Simon of WOR: liste 


“It must be something to listen to—not ‘library’ or ‘closet’ drama. The 
touchstone is: Who listens? It must be remembered that it is a gen- 
eral audience, and the material cannot be esoteric or obscure, like a private 


: ob 
joke. One must not take it for granted that the audience has the same Re 
specialized background—literary or otherwise—as the author. Thus Fo 
there is more chance of an audience listening with interest to a drama the 
based on a continuation of Hamlet than to one based on Ben Jonson's exp 
The Alchemist.” thos 
play 
L 
WHAT TYPE OF MATERIAL: AS TO SUBJECT MATTER? _ 
L. H. Titterton of NBC: he 





-al 
“Anything that is in accordance with generally understood standards of a 
good taste and that is in the public interest may be treated by the poetic ~ 
dramatist. Radio does not wish to offend the sensibilities of its listeners; vet 
obviously, therefore, such words as ‘wop’ and ‘nigger’ are forbidden. he 
Also, under the Federal Communications Commission Act, broadcasters = 
are forbidden to put on the air anything which may be described as rh 
obscenity, profanity, or blasphemy. This has been interpreted to mean ; 
that even the phrase ‘My God’ is profane. Naturally, at a time like this, L 
when the country is highly stirred up by the world conflict, the decision oT 
as to what is in the public interest is a very hard one to make, and k 
equally naturally the successful dramatist is moved by the march of world es 
affairs and is apt to write on themes which suggest the horrors of war, the = 
horrors of totalitarianism, etc. It is how these themes are treated that 
will be the basis of decisions as to whether the plays should or should De 
not be produced at this time.” 2 
Davidson Taylor of CBS: 
“If it is controversial, it has slight chance of being produced just now 
but there may even be a demand for controversial drama at some other 
time in our national history. You can’t say in the abstract what will L 
be acceptable; it depends upon the quality. A classical subject, for q 
instance, might prove irresistible. You can’t be sure in advance.” 

D 

Norman Corwin of CBS: “J 
“Subject matter is unlimited save for the restrictions imposed on radio a 
dramas, i. e., controversial political subjects, subjects affecting race, etc.’ P 
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on- Robert Simon of WOR: 

an “It is difficult to set down suggestions about the limitations of subject 
matter, as treatment may, in some cases, be more important than subject. 
The author’s judgment should tell him what is acceptable to a general 
listener.” 

The 

en- WHAT TYPE OF MATERIAI AS TO FORM? 

ate os ; 

me Robert Simon of WOR 

nus “Form is a matter of technique; and the choice of technique rests with 

ma the author. The general public does not hear form—only the poets, or 

n’s experts in poetry. A technical feat does not show as such, except to 
those trained in poetry. The author has the opportunity in radio to 
play with time and space about as he pleases, so long as the listeners 
know what time it is and what is filling up the space. There is an extra 
. a . . “pectlgg she I a 
dimension in radi the radio script writer has an unlimited stage if 
he wants to use it; he may have a scene in a skyscraper with some one 

a calling down to the street, and his microphone may travel with his 

ti actors, as the movie camera follows film characters. The characterization 

ms should be clear so that the audience may distinguish the characters with- 

~ out depending on voice distinction alone. It should be borne in mind 

ra that clarity is vital, because the listener, unlike the reader, cannot linger 

- over the lines or turn back to check up on something that may call 

ss for rereading in the light of subsequent events.” 

a L. H. Titterton of NB« 

cr , 

nd The author should remember the cost of a large cast and endeavor to 

rld keep his play simple and compact and really dramatic and in simply 

he expressed dialogue.” 

hat . a 

1 Davidson Taylor of CBS: 

ald : hi ; 
The form is entirely up to the poet. He merely has to realize that he 
has nothing but sound to work with.” 

OW WHAT TYPE OF MATERIAL: AS TO LENGTH 

rer ' ; 

rill L. H. Titterton of NBC 

for “Far the easiest length of play to book is the half-hour play.” 
Davidson Taylor of CBS: 

: “It should be long enough to take up a broadcast period of fourteen and 

lio a half, or twenty-nine and a half minutes, including announcements. 

C. Poets should learn to think in terms of time units rather than word 
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count. Of course, the amount of music used with the drama has a lot Max 
to do with the length of the speaking parts.” 





‘Do 
: = shou 
Robert Simon of WOR: 
“In general, quarter hours and half hours are more likely to be available Nor 
for broadcasting of drama than full hours; three-quarter hours are rarely “Fo 
used. Wr 
Norman Corwin of CBS: Re 
“29 minutes, 30 seconds.” It 
Thi: 
IS IT PREFERABLE TO HAVE ONE OR A SERIES? tran 
refe 
L. H. Titterton of NBC: has 
“Only once have we done a series of poetic plays. Contrary to the usual the 
programming picture, they were fifteen minutes in length. It was very tivit 
hard to find time for them and in general it would seem advisable for the 
your poetic dramatist to confine himself to single half-hour plays.” typ! 
n 1s 
Robert Simon of WOR: opt. 
“Sometimes a station may be more interested in a series of dramas than — 
in a single offering, because a series might make up a regular program me 
spot. This doesn’t mean, however, that a series is, of itself, imperative.” 
Davidson Taylor of CBS: 
“It is possible that such a thing as a series of poetic dramas might be l. 
marketable but it seems unlikely.” 
HOW SHOULD MANUSCRIPTS BE PREPARED 3 
L. H. Titterton of NBC: 
“They should be typed double-spaced on letterhead-size paper. The | I 
names of the characters speaking the lines should be typed in capital 1. 


letters down the left hand margin and any speeches that run more than | . 
one line should not be extended into the margin.” y 


Davidson Taylor of CBS: 


“Manuscripts should be prepared somewhat along the models to be 
found in such texts as Max Wrylie’s Radio Writing. In addition to 
Radio Writing, Max Wylie’s Best Broadcasts annuals and Columbia W ork- 
shop Plays could be recommended. The Fall of the City, by Archibaic 
MacLeish, is available in book form, and so are several Corwin works.” 
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Max Wylie of CBS 
Weshiowetel. Allow one minute to a page. A half-hour program 


should have 25 typewritten pages.” 


Norman Corwin of CBS 


“For script form, I recommend Erik Barnouw’s Handbook of Radio 
Writing.” 


Robert Simon of WOR 

“It is a good idea to retain a carbon copy of any material submitted. 
This is not only a customary precaution against loss of the original in 
transit, but also makes available to the author a copy to which he may 
refer if there are specific questions about points in the script which he 
has submitted. This next isn’t a caution, but it may be worth while for 
the author to attach to his query or script a short note about his ac- 
tivities and background. If manuals of radio writing are not accessible, 
the author is safe in presenting his material in conventional play script 
typing. The important thing is to put in stage directions, sounds and 
noises on a separate line. The reading of books on radio must remain 
optional with the author. Some authors take books so literally that their 
scripts become reflections of texts. Others will find it valuable to compare 
the samples and opinions in a variety of books.” 


PRICES AND COPYRIGHT 


1. About how much is a poet paid for a verse play? 


=) 


2. Does payment include copyright and protection, or should the poet 
copyright his own work? 

3. In repeat programs, does first payment include the privilege to repeat 

the work, or is an additional payment made? 


L. H. Titterton of NB« 

l. “That depends on the prestige of the poet and the size of our budget.” 

2. “The performance of poetry over the air does not constitute a publica- 
tiv under the law. An unpublished work is protected by the com- 
mon law. Statutory copyright is unnecessary and need not be taken 
out by either author or broadcaster.” 


When asked to explain further, Mr. Titterton added: “The best way 
I can clarify the matter is by saying that unless a work is published 
without notice of copyright, it remains the property of the author. 


Performance by radio does not, according to the best copyright law- 
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yers, constitute publication. That must be done by means of print- 
ing and distributing it to the public. If distribution—by printing or 
mimeographing or in any other way reproducing the work and dis- 
tributing it to the public—is contemplated, then the work must bear 
the legal copyright notice, and the proper application and copies of 
the work be filed in Washington together with the fee required. 
If this is not done, and distribution takes place, the work is auto- 
matically thrown into the public domain. Some authors, as a pre- 
caution, mail themselves a duplicate copy of the script in a registered 
envelope with a return receipt requested, and do not break the 
seal of the envelope, and retain it with the receipt so as to have 
proof that on a certain date their literary work did exist in a certain 
form. I believe that the Authors’ League of America has some 
system of registering the work of members. But if an author is 
dealing with reputable people, this is really, in my opinion, a waste 
of effort. Our own noting of material offered to us is purely for 
the sake of our own operations, and cannot be construed as a means 
of protecting the property of people who are kind enough to submit 
manuscript or program proposals to us.” 


[Whether or not it may be necessary in connection with radio per- 
formance, POETRY strongly advises all poets to copyright their dra- 
matic compositions as a matter of routine. Address Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., and ask for Application 
Form D2.—Ep.] 


“The arrangements under which radio scripts are acquired for broad- 
casting vary to some degree. The author may receive one payment 
and the broadcaster be able to use the material again without further 
payment, or a small repeat fee may at times be arranged for.” 


Robert Simon of WOR: 


“There is no set scale of fees. Questions of rights and terms of 
payments are matters for negotiation between the author and the 
station.” 


Davidson Taylor of CBS: 


is 


“If a poet does a drama for a sustaining program, he is not likely 
to get more than about $100 for it. However, if the piece is com- 
missioned, the figures may vary slightly downward or considerably 
upward. The price for poetry on commercial programs would be 
whatever that rare traffic could bear.” 
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int- 2. “Payments for scripts entail the purchase of different rights in dif- 
OF ferent instances. Sometimes the works are bought outright; some- 
dis- times they are bougt nt for permanent performance on sustaining 
ear programs of the buyer; sometimes they are bought for a specified 
of number of repetitions within a specified space of time; sometimes 
ed. only a single performance is bought.” 
1to- 

Dre- Norman Corwin of CBS: 
red “Prices for scripts range from $100 to $500, or, if used commer- 
the cially, to $1000. The average fee is $100 to $150. For protection, 
ave an author should copyright his material first. If the script is pro- 
ain duced on a sustaining basis, the fee usually includes an option on the 
me part of the company to produce it for a small fee at any time there- 
AS after or even gratis in perpetuity. This is a practice I personally 
aste discourage, for 1 believe an author should sell only one perform- 
for ance right to anybody. A common arrangement, however, is one 
ans wherein the producing company receives a percentage (it should be 
mit no higher than 10 per cent) of movie, anthology, and amateur rights.” 
yer- 
lra- NEWS NOTES 
ice, 
son IKE others who are interested in the encouragement and recognition 
of good verse, we have often warned against the methods of unscrup- 
ulous pay-as-you-go publishers—those vanity businesses which trade on 
ad- the beginning writer’s acute wistfulness for publication. But mere advice 
ent is not very effective, and it is with pleasure that we hear that the Poetry 
her | Society of Wichita, Kansas, has been taking stronger measures. These 


| book and anthology “rackets,” while not actually illegal, are dishonest 
and reprehensible. What they do is to solicit manuscripts under the 
guise of an ordinary publishing firm, “accept” a manuscript for publica- 
tion (“vital, fresh, keenly original”), and then extract money from the 
the author to pay for an edition “as handsome as this verse deserves.” 
Such publication is costly to the author and practically meaningless, and 
it has an immeasurably bad effect on the standards of published verse. 
Unfortunately, these schemes are aided by the irresponsible attitude of 
certain well-known poets who allow their work to be printed, as a decoy, 


ely in the sucker anthologies. Realizing all this, the Wichita group has 
ym.- adopted a ruling to expel members who have their work published by 
bly any of the firms known to employ questionable methods. Penalizing 
be gullibility is perhaps the only way of reducing the number of victims. 


We should be glad to see other poetry societies come out with similar 
statements of policy. 
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Alfred A. Knopf announces that his Literary Fellowships, previously 
granted for both 1940 and 1941, will again be offered for 1942. These 
fellowships, each one consisting of an outright grant of $1200 followed 
by book publication on a royalty basis, are given annually as a means ¢ 
of helping authors of worth-while projects to complete planned but 





or t 
unfinished books. Mr. Knopf grants three fellowships each year, one ing 
in fiction, one in history, the third in biography. Applications for 
1942 fellowships must be received at the publisher’s office, 501 Madison sock 
Avenue, New York City, not later than the close of business on Friday, just 
February 27, 1942. Application forms and full details may be had teat 
on request. 

Langston Hughes has been awarded a Rosenwald Fellowship for the sin 
coming year. The publication of his new book of poems, which was Da 
scheduled for June, has been postponed until August. inc 

A letter dated June 8th from Roy Fuller, the young English poet, cai 
tells us that he was then aboard a training ship at Ipswich, and “in a . 
month I am likely to be in anything from an armed trawler to the an 
King George V. . . . Everyone here reads but never gets enough to | 
read, and periodicals are the ideal thing.” | 

Kenneth Porter sends us the following historical note for his Song = 
of John Horse: - 

“A tall, powerful, full-blooded Negro, known to whites as Gopher . 
John, to Seminole Indians as John Cowaya (many variations), and to tri 
Seminole Negroes as John Horse, was brought up among the Seminoles pa 
of Florida—his parents were probably runaway slaves; took a conspic- 
uous part as a Negro leader in the Seminole War, 1835-42; and at its | 10 
conclusion was shipped with the rest of the tribe to the Indian Territory. | Y¢ 
In 1850, as aide to the Seminole Indian chief, Coacoochee or Wild Cat, | KI! 
he was a leader in the emigration of a large number of Negroes and 
Indians from the Territory into Mexico, the Indians desiring to avoid liv 
domination by the Creek Indians, among whom they were located, and in 
the Negroes wishing to escape the menace of kidnapping by slavers, | 
Creek and white. Wild Cat (Coacoochee) planned a Free State on the - 
Rio Grande, to be populated by refugee Indians and runaway Negroes 
from the Indian Territory and Texas. His plans—in any case fore ‘ 
doomed to failure—were terminated by his death from small-pox in 1857. oe 
When settled in Mexico the Seminole waged relentless war against | 
the wild Indians of Texas, partly in revenge for the slaughter by Co- | 
manche of Negroes and Indians crossing Texas to join the Seminole | 
colony. 

“Major Dade’s command was annihilated in the first battle of the pr 
Seminole War, December 28th, 1835. ‘Sofky’ is a Seminole mush of 
coarse corn-meal and meat-scraps. “Yo-ho-ee-lee’ is the Seminole war-cry.” } al 

| at 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY, the Irish writer whom Yeats called “one 
of the great lyric poets of our age,” is now living in New Jersey, work- 
ing on a novel which will be published this fall. 

JOSEPHINE MILES, the California poet, is the author of Limes at Inter- 
section (Macmillan, 1939) and Poems on Several Occasions, which has 
just been published in New Directions’ Poet of the Month Series. She 
teaches at the University of California. 

KENNETH PORTER, a native of Kansas, has contributed to POETRY 
since 1931 and is the author of a book of poems, The High Plains (John 
Day, 1938). He is an instructor in history at Vassar. Hill Fort had its 
inception while Mr. Porter was visiting the British writer Naomi Mit- 
chison, at Carradale House in the summer of 1939. 





JOHN HOLMES, of Somerville, Mass., is a frequent contributor to maga- 
zines and has published a book of poems, Address to the Living. He is 
on the faculty of Tufts College. 

R. N. CURREY was born in South Africa in 1907, educated at Oxford, 
and now lives in Colchester, Essex. A book of his poems, Tiresias, 
was published in this country last year by the Oxford University Press. 

LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL, of New York City, has been a con- 
tributor since 1920. A new hook of her poems, Dawn in Snow, will be 
published in September by Dutton. 

EDITH HENRICH was born in New Jersey, educated at Barnard, and 
now lives in Williams Bay, Wis., where her husband is on the staff of 
Yerkes Observatory. She was introduced to our readers in 1935 as Edith 
Klem 

THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB, the well-known writer and editor, is now 
living in Greenwich, Conn. He is the author of several books of poems, 
including The White God, Cliff Pace, Kyrdoon, etc. 

DANIEL SMYTHE, of Haverhill, Mass., has contributed poems to 
various magazines, including POETRY. 

HELEN GOLDBAUM, now living in Denver, was introduced in our 
September 1939 issue. Her work is represented in the young poets’ 
anthology, Trial Balances. 

ALAN ROOK is a young English poet. His work has appeared so far 
only in student magazines. 

Of this month’s prose contributors, all but Mrs. Bond have appeared 
previously: 

KARL J. SHAPIRO, who contributed the leading group of poems to 
our July issue, is a young Baltimore writer now serving in the Army 
at Camp Lee, Va. HAROLD ROSENBERG, a New York writer, is at pres- 
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ent working as an editor of the WPA Writers Program in Washington, 
EUNICE TIETJENS, who has been on the POETRY staff since 1916, is the 
author of many books of poems and prose. JUDITH S. BOND is curator 
of the Harriet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry at the University of 
Chicago. EDOUARD RODITI, at present on the faculty of the University 
of Kansas City, has been a frequent contributor to periodicals here and 
abroad. H. R. HAYS, of New York City, is well known to our readers 
as poet, critic, and translator. F. C. WEISKOPF, now living in the United 
States, is one of the leading Czech writers. AMY BONNER, our Eastern 
Business Representative, contributes poems and criticism to magazines 
and is a New York correspondent and editorial writer for the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


50 Poems, by E. E. Cummings. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
The Young Men and the Old, by Stuart Cloete. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Veterans, by Donagh MacDonagh. Cuala Press, Dublin, Ireland. 
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